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In the next few months, I will prob- 
ably be called upon to present testimony in 
court concerning the use of the Texas As- 
sessment of Academic Skills (TAAS) test 
as a valid measure for high school gradua- 
tion. A suit filed by the Mexican American 
Legal Defense and Educational Fund 
(MALDEF) is challenging state regulations 
that prescribe that regardless of student 
performance in the schools, successful 
performance on the TAAS is required for 
the granting of a high school diploma. 

Being called upon as an “expert” wit- 
ness demands that I review my knowledge 
and experience in this area. On the basis of 
my pastexpert testimony in almost 1 OOcourt 
cases, 1 can expect two hours on the hot seat 
in direct testimony, followed by at least 
another two hours of cross examination. 

What do my 48 years as an educator 
involved in local, state, national and interna- 
tional education provide me in preparation 
for this testimony? 

The first question that must be ad- 
dressed is: What constitutes good perfor- 
mance in school? The obvious answer is: 
Meeti ng the purposes and goals of the school . 
Though this may sound simplistic, the se- 
quential question (What are the purposes 
and goals of the school?) is much more 
complicated. 

My involvement in Cahill v.s\ 
Robinson , a New Jersey school finance court 
case, led me to pursue this issue. The New 
Jersey constitutional provision for a “thor- 
ough and efficient” system of education 
brought up the question of what a “thor- 
ough and efficient” system of education is. 

After much soul searching, I advised 
the plaintiffs to stay away from determining 



what was “thorough and efficient” and to 
take a pragmatic approach in declaring that 
whatever “thorough and efficient” was, low 
wealth school districts were entitled to it. 
Unfortunately, my advice was not heeded, 
and the New Jersey courts spent years argu- 
ing about the purposes of education, a ques- 
tion that has not been resolved in more than 
2,000 years. 

In the legal challenge to the TAAS, the 
court will address the question of “perfor- 
mance.” Good performance is determined by 
success in meeting the goals of education. 
What are the goals of education? I believe 
there is consensus that the general goal of 
education is to bring the student to “maxi- 
mum self-realization.” 

Maximum self-realization means bring- 
ing the student to the apex of his or her 
potential in physical, intellectual, social, 
emotional and spiritual development. 

Determining to what extent this goal is 
met presents some formidable problems. 
What is the student’s potential in each of the 
five areas? Who determines what that po- 
tential is? How is it to be measured? How is 
the determination that the potential has been 
met to come about? 

In educational measurement there is 
little relationship between the determination 
of a student’s potential and the extent that it 
has been realized as a result of schooling. In 
at least four of the five areas of development, 
there has been little effort in even addressing 
the areas. Educational evaluation has mostly 
focused on the acquisition of skills and 
knowledge that is only indirectly related to 
the intellectual development of the child. 

For a significant portion of students, 
School-Student - continued on page 2 
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School-Student - continued from page I 
the goals of education have been modified 
for social purposes into a substitute goal of 
having the student adhere to social conven- 
tions of behavior, be able to do simple aca- 
demic tasks, such as reading, writing and 
arithmetic, and be able to follow orders. Not 
an impressive list of objectives in a demo- 
cratic society. 

Regardless of the limited idealistic or 
realistic goals of education being used, mea- 
surement of the attainment of these goals is 
grossly inadequate. In 1982, Texas legis- 
lated determinations of teacher pay on the 
basis of performance. Ironically, Texas 
adopted such a policy at the same time that 
other states were already dropping similar 
policies. Basing teacher pay on teacher per- 
formance is idiotic if it is not known what 
constitutes satisfactory teacher performance 
or how it is to be measured. At best, satisfac- 
tory teacher performance was based on pro- 
viding a quiet, orderly environment in which 
it was assumed maximum learning could take 
place. 



Achievement Measures 

There has been considerable shifting 
of emphasis on what constitutes a good 
effort on the part of the system. During my 
own tenure as an educator, I have seen the 



emphasis shift among input (the resources 
provided), process (the use of resources) 
and output (the results of the process). 

Input evaluation focuses on the pro- 
vision of adequate resources for the instruc- 
tional program. As a teacherand administra- 
tor, I participated in the accreditation pro- 
cess where the determination of appropriate 
instruction was indicated by an analysis of 
school inputs. The number of teaching hours, 
teaching subjects, library books, teacher 
credentials and other pre-instruction factors 
were the determinants of adequacy. 

Even then, the determinants of input 
adequacy were not applied as absolutes 
since the accrediting agency, usually the 
Texas Education Agency (TEA), made a 
generous allowance in consideration of the 
great variance in resources available to dif- 
ferent school districts in keeping with the 
inequitable system of school finance. It is 
inconceivable that the revelation that over 
50 percent of the teachers in the Edge wood 
Independent School District (ISD) could not 
meet the mini mum standards for certification 
by the state would lead to loss of accredita- 
tion. On the other hand, should the Alamo 
Heights ISD in another part of San Antonio 
provide a teaching force where 50 percent of 
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the staff were ineligible for certification, cer- 
tification would have been immediately re- 
voked. 

There was much flexibility in determin- 
ing the minimum effort in the inputs of edu- 
cation. In general, what was considered in- 
adequate inputs was dependent on the type 
of student being taught. What was sauce for 
the goose in hundreds of poverty school 
districts like Edgewood was not sauce for 
the gander in hundreds of high wealth schools 
districts. 

In time, the focus in evaluation shifted 
from input to process. This transition was 
exacerbated by the emerging educational, 
social and legal questions being raised about 
the gross disparities in input. It isembarrass- 
ing to hold school systems responsible for 
realistic inputs when the state system of 
school finance makes no pretense of provid- 
ing equitable or equal resources for acquir- 
ing these inputs. 

Process evaluation based on an analy- 
sis of teacher-pupil interaction turned out to 
be no better than the input evaluation. Ob- 
servation, of instruction could not lead to 
val id evaluation if there was a large disparity 
in opinions as to what constitutes desirable 
and adequate instruction. Is the very well 
prepared lecture of a loquacious teacher 
adequate if the students in the class do not 
have an inkling of what the teacher is talking 
about? In many cases, observations in the 
classroom shifted from the teacher and stu- 
dent interaction, to the environment of the 
interactions. Were the bulletin boards at- 
tractive? Were the students orderly? How 
high was the noise level in the classroom? 
On more than one occasion I participated in 
evaluation training aimed at learning to dis- 
tinguish between “productive” noise and 
“non-productive” noise in the classroom. 

Determination of quality of instruc- 
tion was so blurred that when legislation 
resulting from the Perot task force estab- 
lished pay incentives for “master” teachers, 
many school districts augmented the state 
incentive pay for master teachers with local 
incentive pay for the rest of the staff, so that 
the school systems reverted to a single sal- 
ary pay schedule. Process evaluation re- 
verted to input evaluation with master status 
being determined by teacher training, ad- 
vanced degrees, years of experience or 
seniority without any objective observation 
of the teaching-learning process. 

Then emphasis in evaluation shifted 
from process to output . The basic tenet of 
the current system is that input and process 

School-Student - continued on page 17 
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The State of School Dropouts in Texas Public High Schools 




Four out of every 10 students from 
the freshman class of 1994-95 left school 
prior to their 1997-98 graduation from 
Texas public high schools. Research from 
the Intercultural Development Research 
Association (IDRA) shows that 150,965 
students (42 percent) of the state’s 1994- 
95 freshman class were lost from public 
school enrollment by 1997-98. 

Longitudinally, the attrition rate (the 
percent of students lost from enrollment) in 
Texas public high schools has increased by 
nine percentage points (27.3 percent) in 12 
years from 1 985-86 (33 percent) to 1 997-98 (42 
percent). 

The 1985-86 school year marked the 
initial year that IDRA conducted the state’s 
first comprehensive assessment of the sta- 
tus of the dropout problem in Texas public 
schools. Twelve years following the release 
of its first report in October 1986, IDRA 
continues to document the number and per- 
cent of the state’s students who leave school 
prior to graduation. 

To follow are the findings of IDRA’s 
1 1th annual attrition study, which presents 
data for the 1997-98 school year by statewide 



total, by county, and by race and ethnicity. 
This article also presents various national 
and state dropout statistics from such agen- 
cies as the Texas Education Agency (TEA), 
the National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) and the Hispanic Dropout Project. 

The Dropout Problem 

We view education as a significant 
key to the doors of opportunities for the 
young people of today. It can unlock access 
to higher learning, better jobs, higher wages 
and future success. The possession of a 
high school diploma (or its equivalent) does 
not ensure easy access to higher education 
or well-paying jobs, but it does enhance 
young people’s opportunities to obtain them. 
Research has shown that students who do 
not graduate from high school make up a 
larger proportion of those who are unem- 
ployed, those who earn lower wages, those 
who receive public assistance and those 
who are in prison. 

Despite the promise of a high school 
credential, far too many young people are 
leaving school prior to graduation, particu- 
larly those who are minority, who are eco- 



nomically disadvantaged, and who speak a 
language other than English. High school 
dropouts face a difficult climb in making the 
transition from high school to future school- 
ing and financial success. The personal, 
social and economic costs of dropping out 
of school have increased in the last few 
decades in terms of the educational and 
economic difficulties faced by school drop- 
outs and the society at large. The number of 
students receiving alternative high school 
credentials by passing the General Educa- 
tion Development (GED) tests has increased 
dramatically; however, these alternatives 
have not been shown to be as effective in 
opening the doors of opportunity as is a high 
school diploma. 

Findings of IDRA’s Latest Attrition 
Analyses 

The latest IDRA attrition study re- 
veals some alarming facts. Major findings 
for 1 997-98 include the following. 

• Four of every 1 0 students enrolled in the 
ninth grade in Texas public schools dur- 
ing the 1 994-95 school yeardid not reach 
the 1 2th grade in 1 997-98. Of the 1 994-95 
freshman class members, 150,965 stu- 
dents (42 percent) were lost from public 
school enrollment by 1997-98. 

• Racial and ethnic minority group stu- 
dents were more likely than White stu- 
dents to be lost from public school enroll- 
ment in 1997-98. Fifty-three percent of 
Hispanic students and 49 percent of Black 
students were lost from public school 
enrollment, compared to 31 percent of 
White students. Hispanic students were 
1 .7 times more likely than White students 
to leave school before graduation, while 
Black students were 1 .6 times more likely 
than White students to leave school be- 
fore completing high school. 

• More males than females were lost from 
public high school enrollment. Between 
1 994-95 and 1 997-98, 45 percentof males 
were lost from public high school enroll- 
ment, compared to 38 percent of females. 

• The percent of students lost from public 
high school enrollment has increased by 
27.3 percent between the 1 985-86 school 
year (33 percent of students) and the 
1997-98 school year (42 percent of stu- 
dents). The number of students lost 

School Dropouts - continued on page 4 



Did you know? 



Four of every 10 students enrolled in the ninth grade in Texas public schools 
DURING THE 1994-95 SCHOOL YEAR DID NOT REACH THE 1 2th GRADE IN 1997-98. 

- Intercultural Development Research Association, 1998 

53 PERCENT OF HlSPANIC STUDENTS AND 49 PERCENT OF BLACK STUDENTS WERE LOST FROM 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLLMENT \ COMPARED TO 3 1 PERCENT OF WHITE STUDENTS BETWEEN 

1994-95 and 1997-98 in Texas. 

- Intercultural Development Research Association, 1998 

Nationally, 5 percent of young people ages 15 through 24 years dropped out 
OF SCHOOL IN 1996. 

- National Center for Education Statistics, 1997 
In October 1996, some 3.6 million young adults were not enrolled in a high 

SCHOOL PROGRAM AND HAD NOT COMPLETED HIGH SCHOOL. THESE YOUTH ACCOUNTED FOR 
11.1 PERCENT OF THE 32.4 MILLION 16- THROUGH 24-YEAR-OLDS IN THE UNITED STATES 
in 1996. 

- National Center for Education Statistics, 1997 
The dropout rate among persons 16 to 24 years old has fallen slightly over the 

LAST 20 YEARS. THE RATES FOR BLACKS AND WHITES HAVE NARROWED. THE DROPOUT RATE 
FOR HlSPANICS HAS REMAINED RELATIVELY UNCHANGED OVER THIS SAME PERIOD. 

- U.S. Department of Education, 1997 
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Longitudinal Attrition Rates in Texas Public High Schools 

1985-1986 to 1996-1997 



Race-Ethnicity Group 


1985- 

1986 


1986- 

1987 


1987- 

1988 


1988- 

1989 


1989- 

1990 


1991- 

1992 


1992- 

1993 


1994- 

1995 


1995- 

1996 


1996- 

1997 


1997- 

1998 


Percent 

Change* 

From 1985-86 
to 1997-98 


Native American 


45 


39 


37 


47 


39 


40 


39 


42 


44 


43 


42 


-7 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


33 


30 


28 


23 


22 


21 


21 


18 


1 8 


20 


21 


-36 


Black 


34 


38 


39 


37 


38 


39 


43 


50 


51 


51 


49 


44 


White 


27 


26 


24 


20 


19 


22 


25 


30 


31 


32 


31 


15 


Hispanic 


45 


46 


49 


48 


48 


48 


49 


51 


53 


54 


53 


18 


Total 


33 


34 


33 


31 


31 


34 


36 


40 


42 


43 


42 


27 



* Rounded to nearest whole number . Figures calculated by 1DRA from the Texas Education Agency Fall Membership Survey data. 



School Dropouts - continued from page 3 

through attrition has increased from 
about 86,000 in 1985-86 to almost 
151,000 in 1997-98. 

Longitudinal statewide attrition rates 
are categorized by race and ethnicity in the 
box above. Statewide and county attrition 
rates are presented for the three major race 
and ethnicity groups on pages 8 and 9. 

Findings of the National Center for 
Education Statistics 

The U.S. Department of Education’s 
National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) is the principal federal agency re- 
sponsible for the collection, analysis and 
reporting of data on the condition of educa- 
tion in the United States. In 1989, NCES 
released its first annual report on school 
dropouts under the mandates of the 
Ha wkins- Stafford Elementary and Second- 
ary School Improvements Amendment of 
1 988 (Public Law 1 00-297). The reporting of 
dropout statistics is no longer required by 
law, but NCES continues to track the number 
and percent of school dropouts among U.S. 
secondary school students. Dropout data 
from NCES examines rates within racial and 
ethnic groups, across gender groups, and 
across states and geographical regions. 

In order to provide a comprehensive 
perspective of the dropout problem, NCES 
provides three types of dropout rates: (1) 
event dropout rates, (2) status dropout rates 
and (3) cohort dropout rates. Additionally, 
NCES provides data on high school gradu- 
ation and completion rates. NCES defines 
the various types of dropout rates as fol- 
lows. 

O Event rates describe the proportion of 

ERJC 



students who leave school each year 
without completing a high school pro- 
gram. This type of dropout rate describes 
the number and percent of students who 
drop out of school on an annual basis. 
° Status rates provide cumulative data on 
dropouts among young adults within a 
specified age range (e.g., 15-24 years of 
age, 1 6-24 years of age or 1 8-24 years of 
age). These rates, which are higher than 
event rates because they include all drop- 
outs, reveal the extent of the dropout 
problem in the population. 

° Cohort rates measure what happens to a 
cohort of students over a period of time. 
Furthermore, these rates provide repeated 
measures of a group of students starting 
at a specific grade level over time. These 
rates provide longitudinal data on a 
specific group of students, i nc 1 udi ng back- 
ground and contextual data. 

° High school completion rates describe 
the proportion of students who receive a 
high school diploma and/or alternative 
methods of school completion , namely 
the GED certificate. 

In December 1 997, NCES released its 
ninth annual report on school dropouts en- 
titled Dropout Rates in the United States , 
1996 (1997). The report provides state and 
regional dropout data and examines high 
school completion rates. Major findings of 
the NCES report are presented below. 

Event (Annual) Dropout Rates 
0 Five percent of young people ages 15 
through 24 years dropped out of school 
in 1996. This rate is on a par with those 
reported over the last 10 years. 

° A larger percentage of Hispanic students 



(9 percent), compared with White stu- 
dents (4.1 percent) and Black students 
(6.7 percent), leave school short of com- 
pleting a high school program. 

° In 1996, young adults living in families 
with incomes in the lowest 20 percent of 
all family incomes werefive times as likely 
as their peers from families in the top 20 
percent of t he income distribution to drop 
out of high school. 

° Although dropout rates were highest 
among students age 19 or older, about 
three-fourths of the current year’s drop- 
outs were ages 15 through 18. Moreover, 
43 percent of the 1 996 dropouts were 15 
through 1 7 years of age. 

Status Dropout Rates 

° In October 1996, some 3.6 million young 
adults were not enrolled in a high school 
program and had not completed high 
school. These youth accounted for 11.1 
percent of the 32.4 million 1 6- through 24- 
year-olds in the United States in 1996. 

• There are still differences in the levels of 
the status dropout rates of White young 
adults (7.3 percent), Black young adults 
(13 percent) and Hispanic young adults 
(29.4 percent). However, over the past 
quarter century the gap between the rates 
for Black young adults and White young 
adults has narrowed (see Figure 4). 

° Over the last 25 years, close to one-third 
of the 16- through 24-year-old Hispanic 
young adults were reported as “out of 
school” and lacking a high school cre- 
dential. 

° Forty-four percent of Hispanic young 
adults bom outside of the 50 states and 
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School Dropouts - continued from page 4 

the District of Columbia are counted as 
high school dropouts. 

• In 1996, youths from families with the 
lowest incomes were nearly eight times 
more likely to be dropouts (22. 1 percent) 
than those from families with the highest 
incomes (2.6 percent). 

• The status dropout rates in the South 
(13.0 percent) and West (13.9 percent) 
regions of the country are one and one- 
half times those in the Northeast (8.3 
percent) and Midwest (7.7 percent) re- 
gions. 

Cohort Dropout Rates 

• The cohort dropout rates for the eighth- 
grade class of 1988 show that by the 
spring of 1992, 10.8 percent of the 1988 
cohort of eighth graders were out of 
school and had not completed a high 
school program. By August 1994, 7.2 
percent of the cohort remained as drop- 
outs. 

• Across race and ethnicity groups, the 
cohort dropout rates for the 1988 cohort 
of eighth graders was 17.8 percent for 
Hispanic students, compared to 9. 1 per- 
cent for White students and 1 3.4 percent 
for Black students. By August 1994, the 
cohort rate for Hispanic students was 
14.3 percent, compared to 5.7 percent for 
White students and 8.4 percent for Black 
students. 

High School Completion Rates 

• In 1 996, about 86 percentof all 1 8- through 
24-year-olds not still enrolled, had com- 
pleted a high school program. 



• White young adults and Black young 
adults registered increases in high school 
completion rates during the 1970s and 
1980s, with 1 996 rates of 9 1 .5 percent for 
White youths and 83 percent for Black 
youths. Hispanic young adults have not 
shared in this improvement, with only 
about 62 percent reported as having com- 
pleted high school by 1996. 

• Of young adults in families with high 
incomes, 96.9 percent held high school 
credentials in 1 996, while only about three- 
quarters of youths from low-income fami- 
lies reached this goal (74.5 percent). 

• During the 1990s, the percent of young 
adults, not still enrolled, holding a high 
school credential has remained relatively 
unchanged; however, the percent hold- 
ing an alternative certification has 
doubled from 4.9 percent in 1990 to 9.8 
percent in 1996. 

Findings in the National Education 
Goals Report 

The 1 997 National Education Goals 
Report is the seventh in a series of reports 
designed to measure the progress made by 
the nation and states in achieving the eight 
national education goals (1997). Goal 2: 
School Completion states, “By the year 2000, 
the high school completion rate will increase 
to at least 90 percent.” This goal promotes 
the reduction of the dropout rate by increas- 
ing the percent of young adults who com- 
plete a high school education. The major 
findings in this report include the following. 

• In 1 990, 86 percent of 1 8- to 24-year-olds 
had completed a high school credential. 
By 1 996, the overall completion rate had 



not increased. The proportion of young 
adults who completed an alternative cre- 
dential was twice as large as it was in 1 990 
(4.2 percent compared to 9.8 percent). 

• Disparities in high school completion rates 
between White and minority adults did 
not improve between 1990 and 1996. The 
gap between Hispanic and White 18- to 
24-year-olds was 3 1 percent in 1990 and 
30 percent in 1 996; the gap between Black 
and White youths was 6 percent in 1990 
and 9 percent in 1996. 

Findings of the Hispanic Dropout 
Project 

The Hispanic Dropout Project was 
established by the U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation in September 1 995. Its mission was to 
shed light on the high dropout rates of 
Hispanic youth and to provide recommen- 
dations to reduce the nation’s dropout rate 
among Hispanic students. Major findings 
from the project’s study include the follow- 
ing (1996). 

• Hispanics were about one of every 10 
Americans in 1 990 - and may be one out 
of every five in 2050. 

• Hispanic status dropout rates (31 per- 
cent) are highest for foreign-born stu- 
dents (43 percent). 

• The dropout rate for Hispanic male and 
female students is similar. 

• The dropout rates of our nation’s His- 
panic students are diverse: 1 2 percent for 
South American students, 14 percent for 
Cuban American students, 23 percent for 
Puerto Rican students born in the United 
States, 26 percent for Dominican Ameri- 

School Dropouts - continued on page 6 
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School Dropouts - continued from page 5 

can students, 3 1 percent for Puerto Rican 
students born in Puerto Rico, 34 percent 
for Mexican American students and 36 
percent for Central American students. 
The rate for Mexican American students 
is three times greater than the national 
average ( 1 0.5 percent). 

° Hispanic students in the 19- to 20-year- 
old age group in 1 992 had low high school 
completion rates (65 percent) as com- 
pared to Whites (9 1 percent), Blacks (8 1 
percent), and all race and ethnicities (87 
percent). 

° From 1980 to 1986, 36 percent of Hispanic 
students who dropped out returned and 
completed high school, compared to 48 
percent of White students and 49 percent 
of Black students. 

° Hispanic students are leaving school 
early. In 1993, 58 percent of Hispanic 
status dropouts had less than a 10th 
grade education. 

° In 1993, Hispanic dropout rates were about 



double those of other U.S . youth at every 
income level. 

° The dropout rate for Hispanic students is 
highest for low-income students. 

° Two in five Hispanic children live in pov- 
erty - twice the poverty rate for all chil- 
dren. 

° Hispanic students and Black students 
are more likely than White students to 
cite family-related factors as reasons for 
dropping out of school. 

Findings of the Annie E. Casey 
Foundation 

The Annie E. Casey Foundation pro- 
duces the Kids Count Data Book as a na- 
tional and state-by-state effort to track the 
status of children in the United States ( 1 997). 
This annual publication measures the edu- 
cational, social, economic and physical well- 
being of children through 10 state-level indi- 
cators: (1) percent of low-birth-weight ba- 
bies; (2) infant mortality rates; (3) child death 
rates; (4) rates of teen deaths by accident, 



homicide and suicide; (5) teen birth rates; (6) 
juvenile violent crime arrest rates; (7) per- 
cent of teens who are high school dropouts; 
(8) percent of teens not attending school and 
not working; (9) percent of children in pov- 
erty; and ( 1 0) percent of families with chil- 
dren headed by a single parent. In compiling 
its report, the Annie E. Casey Foundation 
uses data from federal sources such as the 
U.S. Census Bureau and NCES . Current and 
past findings for indicators dealing with 
school dropouts include some significant 
statistics featured below. 

Percent of Teens Who Are High School 
Dropouts 

° School dropouts are about three times 
more likely to live in poverty than high 
school graduates. Between 1 992 and 1 993, 
5.1 percent of high school dropouts were 
living in poverty, compared to 1 .8 percent 
of those youth who had at least a high 
school diploma. 

School Dropouts - continued on page 7 



1994-95 and 1997-98 Enrollment Data and 1997-98 Attrition Data 



Race- 
Ethnicity 
and Gender 


1994-95 1997-98 

9- 12th Grade 9th Grade 
Enrollment Enrollment 


1994-95 
9- 12th Grade 
Enrollment 


1997-98 
9th Grade 
Enrollment 


1997-98 
Expected 
12th Grade 
Enrollment 


Students 
Lost to 
Attrition 


Attrition 

Rate 


Native 


721 


494 


2,162 


2,536 


846 


352 


42 


American 
















Male 


379 


245 


1,112 


1,302 


444 


199 


45 


Female 


342 


249 


1,050 


1,234 


402 


153 


38 


Asian/Pacific 


6,944 


6,354 


24,674 


28,724 


8,084 


1,730 


21 


Islander 












Male 


3,543 


3,110 


12,562 


14,644 


4,130 


1,020 


25 


Female 


3,401 


3,244 


12,112 


14,080 


3,954 


710 


IB 


Black 


49,611 


27,755 


133,586 


147,215 


54,693 


26,938 


49 


Male 


25,686 


13,094 


66,404 


73,848 


28,565 


15,471 


54 


Female 


23,925 


14,661 


67,182 


73,367 


26,128 


11,467 


44 


White 


146,324 


108,196 


476,949 


512,797 


157,331 


49,135 


31 


Male 


76,549 


54,836 


244,556 


263,658 


82,528 


27,692 


34 


Female 


69,775 


53,360 


232,393 


249,139 


74,803 


21,443 


29 - 


Hispanic 


119,151 


63,897 


318,078 


364,954 


136,707 


72,810 


53 


Male 


63,209 


31,269 


163,395 


187,341 


72,472 


41,203 


57 


Female 


55,942 


32,628 


154,683 


177,613 


64,235 


31,607 


49 


All Groups 


322,751 


206,696 


955,449 


1,056,226 


357,661 


150,965 


42 


Male 


169,366 


102,554 


488,029 


540,793 


188,139 


85,585 


45 


Female 


153,385 


104,142 


467,420 


515,433 


169,522 


65,380 


38 



Figures calculated by 1DRA from the Texas Education Agency Fall Membership Survey data. 



School Dropouts - continued from page 6 

° Nationwide, 9 percent of teens ages 16 
to 19 were dropouts in 1994, compared 
to 1 1 percent in 1985. During this same 
period, the rate of dropouts rose in eight 
states and remained constant in eight 
other states. 

• In 1994, the high school dropout rate 
ranged from a low of 3 percent in Con- 
necticut to a high of 1 3 percent in Arizona, 
Florida, Louisiana, Texas and West Vir- 
ginia (see box below). 

Percent of Teens Not Attending School 
and Not Working 

• Between 1985 (1 1 percent) and 1994 (9 
percent), there was a small decline in the 
share of 1 6- to 1 9-year-olds not attending 
school and not working. 

° In 1 994, the percent of teens not in school 
and not working ranged from a low of 4 
percent in Connecticut to a high of 17 
percent in West Virginia. 

Findings of the Texas Education Agency 
The Texas Education Agency (TEA) 
is charged with compiling, analyzing and 
publishing dropout information reported by 
Texas public school districts. According to 
the data that TEA has collected from school 



districts, the number of dropouts has 
steadily declined over the last seven years, 
from 9 1 ,307 in 1 987-88 to 29,207 in 1 995- 
96 (1997). TEA reports that the dropout 
rate has declined from 6.7 percent in 1987- 
88 to 1.8 percent in 1995-96. 

Implications 

The dropout problem is an old prob- 
lem that still needs to be remedied. Despite 
the collection and reporting of dropout in- 
formation, many feel that the rate of attrition 
in the nation’s schools, and in the state of 
Texas in particular, has not made a satisfac- 
tory improvement. Nationally, we hope to 
increase the graduation rate to 90 percent, 
but for years we have been stuck on about 
86 percent of our students completing high 
school. Over the past few years, the numbers 
of students receiving a GED has steadily 
increased. But a high school diploma holds 
much more potential for unlocking doors of 
educational, social and economic success 
for our students than does a GED. 

The vast amount of data continues to 
tell us that the problem has not been rem- 
edied, and the signs are that they will not be 
solved in the immediate future. We must no 
longer remain in a state of denial about the 
severity of the problem and the refusal to 



take the actions necessary to reduce the 
number of students who leave school prior 
to graduation. We must ensure that we pro- 
vide quality educational programs for all 
students and incorporate procedures to iden- 
tify and recover students who leave school 
prior to graduation. 

Resources 

Annie E. Casey Foundation. Kids Count Data Book: 
State Profile of Child Well-Being (Baltimore, 
Maryland: Annie E. Casey Foundation, 1997). 
National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of 
Education Statistics , 1997 (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Department of Education, Office of Edu- 
cational Research and Improvement, 1997). 
National Center for Education Statistics. Dropout 
Rates in the United States , 1996 (Washington, 
D C.: U.S. Department of Education, Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement, De- 
cember 1 997). 

Texas Education Agency. 1995-96 Report on Pub- 
lic School Dropouts (Austin, Texas: Texas 
Education Agency, September 1997). 

U.S. Department of Education. Hispanic Dropout 
Project: Data Book (Washington, D C.: U.S. 
Department of Education, 1996). 

U.S. Department of Education. The National Edu- 
cation Goals Report : Building a Nation of 
Learners (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department 
of Education, 1997). 

Roy Johnson , M.S, is a senior research asso- 
ciate in the 1DRA Division of Research and 
Evaluation. Comments and questions may be 
sent to him via e-mail at: idra@idra.org . 
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Attrition Mates in Texas Public Schools 
By Mace-Ethnicity, 1997-98 



County 

Name 


Black 


Attrition Rates 1 

White Hispanic 


Total 


County 

Name 


Black 


Attrition Rates' 

White Hispanic 


Total 








^y 


^y 










o 


Anderson 


55 


30 


55 


39 


Denton 


43 


36 


57 


38 


Andrews 


12 


29 


39 


33 


Dewitt 


39 


17 


52 


30 


Angelina 


22 


28 


46 


30 


Dickens 


40 


19 


51 


27 


Aransas 


69 


50 


63 


52 


Dimmit 


65 


30 


38 


38 


Archer 


100 


19 


56 


20 


Donley 


8 


16 


60 


21 


Armstrong 


• 


16 


• 


17 


Duval 


• 


31 


29 


30 


Atascosa 


89 


20 


39 


33 


Eastland 


** 


30 


‘37 


30 


Austin 


41 


18 


64 


31 


Ector 


51 


32 


52 


42 


Bailey 


13 


13 


43 


32 


Edwards 


. 


31 


39 


34 


Bandera 


• 


34 


71 


42 


Ellis 


47 


36 


59 


42 


Bastrop 


52 


29 


57 


39 


El Paso 


45 


24 


42 


40 


Baylor 


27 


33 


26 


32 


Erath 


. 


27 


42 


30 


Bee 


34 


32 


47 


42 


Falls 


56 


27 


44 


40 


Bell 


42 


32 


49 


37 


Fannin 


50 


26 


64 


29 


Bexar 


47 


29 


51 


44 


Fayette 


38 


17 


28 


21 


Blanco 


60 


18 


38 


22 


Fisher 


100 


** 


40 


13 


Borden 


• 


18 


25 


20 


Floyd 


39 


23 


48 


37 


Bosque 


46 


25 


45 


29 


Foard 


17 


** 


44 


12 


Bowie 


43 


26 


63 


32 


Fort Bend 


48 


32 


58 


42 


Brazoria 


53 


43 


61 


49 


Franklin 


55 


36 


64 


39 


Brazos 


53 


28 


61 


41 


Freestone 


12 


19 


55 


19 


Brewster 


• 


19 


22 


21 


Frio 


100 


8 


33 


29 


Briscoe 


• 


26 


44 


29 


Gaines 


52 


37 


47 


43 


Brooks 


• 


5 


43 


41 


Galveston 


52 


32 


55 


39 


Brow'n 


70 


34 


52 


40 


Garza 


4 


9 


20 


14 


Burleson 


35 


36 


43 


37 


Gillespie 


100 


21 


64 


32 


Burnet 


52 


39 


57 


43 


Glasscock 


. 


** 


45 


16 


Caldwell 


27 


42 


56 


47 


Goliad 


39 


48 


40 


45 


Calhoun 


71 


41 


66 


52 


Gonzales 


42 


17 


42 


32 


Callahan 


• 


21 


50 


23 


Gray 


25 


22 


44 


27 


Cameron 


54 


35 


58 


56 


Grayson 


42 


35 


57 


37 


Camp 


17 


28 


66 


29 


Gregg 


47 


29 


66 


37 


Carson 


• 


4 


38 


6 


Grimes 


50 


36 


55 


44 


Cass 


30 


29 


68 


30 


Guadalupe 


56 


34 


62 


47 


Castro 


18 


** 


31 


20 


Hale 


44 


28 


54 


45 


Chambers 


40 


39 


35 


39 


Hall 


13 


10 


52 


30 


Cherokee 


30 


29 


60 


33 


Hamilton 


. 


19 


53 


22 


Childress 


24 


16 


44 


24 


Hansford 


. 


8 


50 


25 


Clay 


• 


16 


8 


16 


Hardeman 


** 


** 


55 


3 


Cochran 


26 


25 


49 


38 


Hardin 


41 


31 


53 


33 


Coke 


97 


21 


82 


51 


Harris 


52 


32 


59 


46 


Coleman 


0 


21 


22 


19 


Harrison 


44 


30 


70 


37 


Collin 


42 


26 


54 


29 


Hartley 


• 


26 


100 


31 


Collingsworth 


** 


0 


48 


15 


Haskell 


** 


14 


28 


17 


Colorado 


39 


21 


58 


33 


Hays 


62 


37 


55 


45 


Comal 


52 


29 


53 


37 


Hemphill 


. 


30 


61 


44 


Comanche 


50 


15 


48 


26 


Henderson 


35 


31 


62 


34 


Concho 


• 


20 


11 


18 


Hidalgo 


48 


26 


51 


50 


CODKE 


30 


35 


78 


39 


Hill 


31 


26 


58 


31 


Coryell 


49 


32 


49 


37 


Hockley 


43 


9 


49 


30 


Cottle 


60 


** 


** 


0 


Hooo 


‘36 


35 


54 


37 


Crane 


15 


16 


39 


27 


Hopkins 


34 


28 


62 


31 


Crockett 


• 


34 


36 


35 


Houston 


48 


25 


77 


37 


Crosby 


41 


23 


37 


32 


Howard 


45 


24 


59 


37 


Culberson 


• 


1 1 


50 


43 


Hudspeth 


• 


23 


35 


32 


Dallam 


** 


17 


41 


25 


Hunt 


51 


32 


60 


37 


Dallas 


54 


33 


65 


48 


Hutchinson 


2 


14 


47 


19 


Dawson 


27 


15 


41 


31 


Irion 


• 


23 


38 


25 


Deaf Smith 


** 


7 


46 


32 


Jack 


. 


26 


17 


26 


Delta 


** 


20 


** 


17 


Jackson 


46 


18 


55 


30 



‘Calculated by : ( I ) dividing the high school enrollment in the end year by the high 
school enrollment in the base year; (2) multiplying the results from Calculation 1 by 
the ninth grade enrollment in the base year; (3) subtracting the results from 
Calculation 2 from the 12th grade enrollment in the end year; and (4) dividing the 
results of Calculation 3 by the result of Calculation 2. The attrition rate results 
(percentages) were rounded to the nearest whole number. 
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Attrition Rates in Texas Public Schools 
By Race-Ethnicity, 1997-98 (continued) 



County 




Attrition Rates 1 




County 




Attrition Rates' 




Name 


Black 


White 


Hispanic 


Total 


Name 


Black 


White 


Hispanic 


Total 


^y 




















Jasper 


22 


35 


50 


32 


Rains 


63 


33 


61 


35 


Jeff Davis 


100 


46 


52 


58 


Randall 


56 


25 


43 


27 


Jefferson 


53 


30 


65 


43 


Reagan 


* * 


25 


20 


21 


Jim Hogg 


. 


29 


33 


32 


Real 


67 


33 


55 


44 


Jim Wells 


37 


17 


40 


36 


Red River 


32 


24 


79 


28 


Johnson 


40 


42 


56 


44 


Reeves 


44 


17 


44 


40 


Jones 


22 


27 


34 


28 


Refugio 


25 


3 


45 


27 


Karnes 


65 


25 


41 


34 


Roberts 


• 


* * 


17 


** 


Kaufman 


52 


42 


65 


45 


Robertson 


43 


23 


52 


34 


Kendall 


83 


38 


65 


44 


Rockwall 


39 


38 


56 


40 


Kent 


80 


** 


** 


** 


Runnels 


0 


7 


- 50 


23 


Kerr 


33 


36 


57 


41 


Rusk 


37 


34 


42 


35 


Kimble 


. 


29 


50 


34 


Sabine 


28 


23 


60 


24 


King 


. 


15 


** 


17 


San Augustine 


29 


22 


25 


25 


Kinney 


56 


36 


23 


30 


San Jacinto 


41 


47 


70 


47 


Kleberg 


75 


10 


48 


40 


San Patricio 


35 


36 


49 


43 


Knox 


60 


6 


55 


30 


San Saba 


40 


17 


64 


30 


Lamar 


27 


32 


33 


31 


Schleicher 


• 


6 


41 


23 


Lamb 


27 


12 


44 


31 


Scurry 


29 


27 


45 


34 


Lampasas 


71 


33 


62 


40 


Shackelford 


• 


24 


1 1 


23 


La Salle 


. 


26 


42 


43 


Shelby 


35 


21 


45 


27 


Lavaca 


46 


14 


49 


21 


Sherman 


• 


2 


44 


15 


Lee 


50 


30 


67 


41 


Smith 


51 


29 


66 


40 


Leon 


15 


21 


31 


20 


Somervell 


- • 


24 


29 


24 


Liberty 


34 


38 


61 


40 


Starr 


0 


46 


52 


52 


Limestone 


15 


22 


52 


25 


Stephens 


64 


31 


57 


36 


Lipscomb 


. 


9 


44 


17 


Sterling 


• 


18 


** 


1 1 


Live Oak 


. 


21 


52 


38 


Stonewall 


50 


24 


68 


36 


Llano 


• 


37 


39 


37 


Sutton 


0 


** 


25 


9 


Lubbock 


26 


18 


41 


27 


Swisher 


0 


24 


47 


32 


Lynn 


54 


18 


43 


31 


Tarrant 


48 


33 


60 


41 


Madison 


44 


31 


71 


41 


Taylor 


44 


28 


57 


36 


Marion 


41 


63 


• 


53 


Terrell 


• 


** 


6 


** 


Martin 


** 


16 


50 


30 


Terry 


74 


14 


51 


39 


Mason 


. 


7 


31 


13 


T hrockmorton 


• 


14 


67 


19 


Matagorda 


42 


32 


55 


41 


Titus 


38 


20 


63 


36 


Maverick 


• 


52 


41 


41 


Tom Green 


50 


25 


53 


37 


McColluch 


21 


17 


45 


27 


Travis 


61 


37 


66 


52 


McLennan 


47 


32 


60 


41 


Trinity 


38 


36 


85 


40 


McMullen 


• 


13 


67 


35 


Tyler 


7 


35 


** 


31 


Medina 


37 


27 


47 


37 


Upshur 


42 


32 


63 


34 


Menard 


. 


38 


45 


43 


Upton 


43 


13 


34 


22 


Midland 


46 


27 


50 


35 


U VALDE 


71 


31 


40 


38 


Milam 


43 


27 


55 


37 


Val Verde 


64 


40 


49 


48 


Mills 


100 


20 


61 


30 


Van Zandt 


45 


33 


52 


33 


Mitchell 


** 


21 


47 


30 


Victoria 


42 


32 


61 


48 


Montague 


. 


26 


59 


29 


Walker 


40 


26 


54 


34 


Montgomery 


41 


36 


59 


39 


Waller 


44 


29 


61 


39 


Moore 


. 


23 


53 


38 


Ward 


41 


30 


43 


38 


Morris 


36 


33 


35 


33 


Washington 


38 


17 


61 


27 


Motley 


17 


16 


** 


7 


Webb 


• 


34 


40 


39 


Nacogdoches 


55 


30 


66 


41 


Wharton 


45 


18 


51 


34 


Navarro 


41 


24 


55 


31 


Wheeler 


** 


19 


46 


22 


Newton 


45 


31 


63 


35 


Wichita 


37 


33 


49 


35 


Nolan 


59 


31 


42 


37 


Wilbarger 


31 


25 


66 


36 


Nueces 


50 


32 


48 


43 


Willacy 


100 


29 


55 


53 


Ochiltree 


. 


41 


47 


43 


Williamson 


49 


32 


55 


37 


Oldham 


. 


30 


13 


24 


Wilson 


44 


24 


51 


36 


Orange 


42 


31 


43 


33 


Winkler 


8 


37 


36 


36 


Palo Pinto 


22 


35 


37 


35 


Wise 


36 


30 


52 


33 


Panola 


42 


32 


56 


35 


Wood 


14 


26 


40 


26 


Parker 


64 


43 


70 


45 


Yoakum 


63 


21 


46 


35 


Parmer 


64 


15 


37 


29 


Young 


32 


22 


28 


23 


Pecos 


89 


32 


48 


44 


Zapata 


• 


** 


25 


24 


Polk 


22 


34 


57 


35 


Zavaia 


33 


51 


43 


44 


Potter 


61 


38 


63 


47 












i Presidio 




5 


52 


50 


Total 


49 


31 


53 


42 
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Celebrating Teachable Moments 



What makes education so 

EXCITING IS THE SIMPLE NOTION 
THAT EACH EDUCATOR CAN HAVE A 
PROFOUND AFFECT ON ANY ONE 
CHILD AT ANY MOMENT 



ERIC 



I am pleased that IDRA has chosen compensatory education and school reform as a theme for this issue. After more than 30 years 
of reform efforts, we must continue to demand that students achieve to high academic standards. There is no question that Title I funds 
are critical to ensure that this country’s students will be the best in the world. 

All of our students need clearly defined standards — benchmarks for measuring success. We need adequate resources to ensure 
that teachers can effectively challenge students to reach high standards. And we need policies at the federal, state and local levels that 
enable all students to meet their potential for academic success. We all embrace these principles. However, it is easy to forget that beyond 

the many effective policies, educational theory and significant funding over the years, good 
quality education remains personal. 

On this personal level, there are defining moments leading to student success that any 
teacher can create. Does the act of defining such moments require special skill, exceptional 
effort or some special type of certification on the part of each teacher? I do not think so. 

What makes education so exciting is the simple notion that each educator can have a 
profound affect on any one child at any moment. Some educators seek out those opportu- 
nities, but too many others just fail to recognize the teachable moment that can change the 
course of a young person’ s life. Each of us has had one or more of those moments as a student. 
As teachers, we have experienced many more moments that would affect a student. Look back 
with me, a member of a large low-income family, as I reflect on a critical moment that a teacher 
created for me and how profoundly it affected my life. This story is simply about my personal 
experience with a critical moment that a teacher created that changed my life. 

Access is a word that we often banter about in a casual manner. It means different things to most of us, but it has a special meaning 
to any young person on the margin of our society. The parents of children from low-income families, members of minority groups, or any 
child who may be the least bit different from the majority of all students understand the meaning of access. We, as educators, have the 
power to grant access or take it away, and we often exercise that power. Access shapes our destiny, the schools we attend, the associations 
we are able to make, and the exposure we have to that big world around us. 

In my case, the gateway to higher education would be afforded by having access to a high school that offered the rich academic 
preparation necessary for acceptance into college. While the high school serving my neighborhood offered what was touted to be an 
“academic program,” history had suggested otherwise for the majority of my junior high school peers. Little did I know at the time that 
the decision by a junior high school mathematics teacher to offer an enrichment course during lunch period would change the lives of a 
few boys who were otherwise destined for an inferior high school education. 

Mrs. Carey asked inevery oneoftheeighthgradeclasses: “Who would like to go to Tech High School?”This was the most competitive 
public high school in the city. I and a handful of others raised our hands and signed on to a year-long challenge. The next nine months 
were filled with solving difficult problems in mathematics and science that rarely would be touched upon in the regular curriculum. 

The entrance exam to Tech High School was competitive. Only about half of us scored high enough to be admitted into this “elite” 
institution. Few, if any, would have scored as well had it not been for the intervention of a single dedicated teacher who took a personal 
interest in students achieving to high standards. The success of a few also gave many others that incentive to compete for entrance in 
subsequent years. 

As I reflect on the success of that young faculty at a newly created school and follow their careers, it was an outstanding group. 
The future superintendent was among that first-year group. An associate superintendent grew out of that group. An outstanding national 
leader in psychology was also spawned there. A common thread is that many of their students can trace back to at least one critical moment 
that a faculty member created to shape their careers. This was a team of teachers who repeatedly created these moments for hundreds of 
young students over the years. 

Do we as educators do enough to create critical moments in a child’ s life? There are at least four frameworks one can look for to begin 
to create critical moments for academic success. 

° The first is access. What moments can we create that expand the horizons of a young person or expose a child to opportunities that 
may be out of reach without intervention? 

° Content of information is an i mportant factor. Are there challenging content areas that shape the minds, plant a seed of interest or form 
the foundation for a mind-expanding experience for a young person? 

° Are we aware of students and how they see themselves in the world? Do we take the time and put forth the effort to understand each 
individual in sufficient depth to identify that critical moment when it presents itself? 

° Are we sufficiently aware of our own behavior to ensure that we can treat each student fairly and with unconditional positive regard? 
O I will note that these are not necessarily frameworks for achievement. Those are beyond the boundary of standards, curriculum or 

, * Celebrating Teachable Moments - continued on page 12 
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This past spring in San Antonio , the Children’s Educational Opportunity (CEO) Foundation set up a 10-year $50 million initiative 
to provide vouchers to students in the Edgewood Independent School District (ISD) to attend private schools. Funders of the “ Horizon ” 
program have made public their intention to urge the state legislature to approve publicly funded vouchers in its upcoming legislative 
session ( Cortez, 1998). In August, a community forum on school vouchers was sponsored by the University of Texas at San Antonio Office 
of Extended Education , Southwestern Bell Telephone , San Antonio Hispanic Chamber of Commerce, and West San Antonio Chamber 
of Commerce. Among the panelists speaking against the use of public money for private schooling was Dr. Maria “ Cuca ” Robledo 
Montecel, executive director of I DRA. Below is an excerpt of her opening remarks. 



Are vouchers funded by private money 
like the Horizon scholarships available to 
Edgewood children a bad idea? Is it a bad 
thing for people who have money to give 
some of it away so that poor children can 
attend private and perhaps better schools? 

The answer to that is no, it is not a bad 
thing. So what then is all the fuss about? 
Why do we not just let the CEO Foundation 
do their good deed, acknowledge their gen- 
erosity, and move on? 

I believe that the children of Edge wood, 
and poorand minority children everywhere, 
deserve more. They deserve more than char- 
ity for the few. They deserve -as children in 
rich neighborhoods have come to expect - 
the best public schools. 

I also have come to understand that, 
while the privately funded voucher move- 
ment may seem likejust one moreexampleof 
corporate philanthropy (like the scholarships 
and the tutoring programs that businesses 
sponsor to show good corporate citizen- 
ship) privately funded voucher plans are 
seen by many as what Tom Tancredo (a 
former U.S. Department of Education offi- 
cial) calls “pump primers” and part of a tactic 
to build support for publicly funded vouch- 
ers (1 992). 

So what about publ icl y funded vouch- 
ers? What are they? Although they come in 
many versions, they al I involve the payment 
of public money - state or federal - to the 
parents of private school children to offset 
the cost of tuition, books or other expenses. 
In most cases, these school vouchers would 
give tuition money to any parent who wants 
their children to go to a private school (reli- 
gious or otherwise) and, in some cases, to 
parents who want to home school their child. 

Vouchers are popular in legislative 
debates. But, in 27 states in the last 20 years, 
26 schemes to use public funding to fund 
parochial schools have failed (Dunn, 



THE BEST WAY TO STRENGTHEN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS IS TO 
STRENGTHEN PUBLIC SCHOOLS - 
SCHOOLS THAT ARE ACCOUNTABLE 

voucher legislation have failed by narrow 
margins, and supporters have vowed to 
continue their fight. Why are they fighting? 

There are many reasons and many 
scenarios. In the best scenario, people who 
truly care about poor and minority children 
have given up on public schools. They are 
ready to try radical approaches or save a few 
children from the ruin and hopelessness of 
some inner city schools. 

The problem with this reasoning is 
pretty obvious - it is the proverbial throwing 
the baby out with the bath water. All stu- 
dents should have equitable access to excel- 
lent neighborhood public schools. 

The best way to strengthen public 
schools is to strengthen public schools - 
schools that are accountable to us all. 

For 25 years, we at IDRA have been 
working for equalized school funding, for 
early childhood education, for bilingual edu- 
cation and for other programs that would 
benefit poor and minority children in our 
public schools. We find it disturbing that 
many of those pushing for a “voucher” 
program - supposedly to benefit poor chil- 
dren - are the same people who have op- 
posed every positive program put forward to 
equalize educational opportunity. 

Publicly funded vouchers would 
simply mean that the children in public 
schools with the fewest resources would be 
left behind in public schools that are even 
poorer and more inadequate. In fact, these 
vouchers would create, with public tax 
dollars, a dual system of private and pauper 



But what about children who need 
help now? As it stands, people are being led 
to believe that we cannot wait for public 
schools to get better and that the only solu- 
tion is vouchers since they will help children 
now and will spawn market-type competi- 
tion that will make everything better. 

At the state level, the Texas Public 
Policy Foundation, directed by Mr. Jeff 
Judson, published a report that estimates 
that private schools can accommodate, with 
the number of immediately available spaces, 
less that I percent of the low-income student 
population in Texas. The report also states: 
The success of any choice program 
depends heavily on expansion of the 
capacity at existing private schools 
and, more important, the willingnessof 
individuals and groups to start new 
private schools (Dougherty and 
Becker, 1995). 

The notion that parents of Edgewood 
ISD or any other poor community, once 
armed with a school voucher, can send chil- 
dren to any private school of their choice is 
at best naVve and at worst a cynical ruse 
perpetrated on parents who struggle every 
day to get the best for their children. 

No, in the school voucher scenario, 
poor communities have to wait for private 
schools to get their public money so they 
can expand or be created. 

We have also heard the argument that 
free-market competition will enhance publ ic 
schools because their monopoly on educa- 
tion will be shattered and they will have to 
compete for students and that parents will 
vote on their feet and leave weak schools 
and choose better ones. 

First of all, competition among publ ic 
schools is already possible. Also, unregu- 
lated market forces do not always yield good 
results. The savings and loan deregulation 
became the most costly financial disaster in 
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Coca-Cola Y alued Y outh Program Recognized 
as an Effective Program 

The Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program has been identified as a promising 
program in a new book. Show Me the Evidence! Proven and Promising Programs 
for America's Schools , by Dr. Robert E. Slavinand Dr. Olatokunbo S. Fashola. The 
authors report that the Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program is one of only two programs 
designed to increase the high school graduation rates of at-risk students that met 
the standards of their review: 

Ideally, programs emphasized in this review would be those that present 
rigorous evaluation evidence in comparison to control groups showing 
significant and long lasting impacts on dropout or related outcomes, have 
active dissemination programs that have implemented the program in many 
schools, and have evidence of effectiveness in dissemination sites, ideally 
from studies conduced by third parties. To require all of these conditions, 
however, would limit this review tojust two programs: Upward Bound and the 
Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program. 

The Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program is an internationally-recognized cross- 
age tutoring program created by IDRA. Since its inception in 1 984, the program has 
kept 5,500 students in school, young people who were previously at risk of dropping 
out. The program works by placing junior high and high school students in positions 
of academic responsibility as tutors to elementary school youngsters. As a result, 
Valued Youth tutors improve their grades and stay in school. 

Show Me the Evidence ! Proven and Promising Programs for America's 
Schools was published through Corwin Press, Inc., by the Center for Research on 
the Education of Students Place At Risk (CRESPAR) at Johns Hopkins University 
and Howard University. 



Using Public Money - continued from page 1 1 
U.S. history. 

What about those public schools that 
relegate poor children, minority children, 
children who do not speak English and chil- 
dren of immigrants to blighted classrooms 
with watered-down connect-the-dot curricu- 
lum where not much is expected and not 
much is achieved? Must we wait for them to 
get better? 

I do not think we have to wait. I think 
we have to work. Some of us and many of you 
- as parents, as teachers and administrators, 
and as concerned citizens - have worked to 
move us closer to a public school system in 
which all children have access to excellent 
neighborhood public schools. 

Aftera 30-yearfight forequity in fund- 
ing publicschools in Texas, the gap between 
rich and poor is narrower than it has ever 
been. We have a public accountability sys- 
tem that has begun to give us information 
about how schools are doing with every 
group of children in every kind of public 
school - rich and poor. 

We have public schools, like those of 
the Ysleta school district in El Paso, who do 
not see their status as a district with 88 
percent minority students and 68 percent 
poor students as a disadvantage. In fact, 
since 1 996 when they opened their doors to 
students from other districts, Ysleta enrolled 
2,000 students from neighboring districts 
who are impressed with the performance of 
Ysleta students. 

The Texas Education Agency is now 
studying some bilingual schools for their 
outstanding success. We have schools with 
lots of children who do not speak English 
and who are poor that are producing excel- 
lent results with no excuses. 

Private school vouchers take the fo- 
cus away from increasing funds and re- 
sources for public schools that are account- 
able to all of us. Instead they focus favor on 
spending public monies for private purposes 
with no accountability to the taxpayer and 
no mandate - and in some cases no desire - 
to educate all children. 

Publicly funded vouchers are in fact 



taxation without representation. “School 
choice” is precisely that, choice for schools. 
It provides no choice for parents, certainly 
not poor parents, their children, or their 
communities. Public funding should focus 
on improving public education instead of 
using public money on private school busi- 
nesses. America needs all of its children to 
be educated, not just a select few. 

As Coretta Scott King eloquently 
stated, “Instead of scrambling for lifeboats 
let’s build great ships of hope that will pro- 
vide safe passage for al 1 of our young people” 
(King, 1 997). There is hope in public schools. 
I believe we know how to do it, we can do it, 
and we must do it. 

Resources 

Cortez, A. “Full Pockets, Empty Promises,” IDRA News- 
letter (San Antonio, Texas: Intercultural Develop- 



ment Research Association, May 1998). 

Dougherty, J.C. and S.L. Becker. An Analysis of 
Public- Private School Choice in Texas (Austin, 
Texas: University of Texas at Austin, Winter 
1995) pg. 17. 

Dunn, J. “A Little Homework,” Internet posting 
(Washington, D.C.: Baptist Joint Committee 
on Public Affairs, 1997). 

King, C.S. Quoted in “Cuomo, King Extol Virtues 
of Public Schools,” Urban Educator (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Council of the Great City Schools, 
November-December 1997). 

Tancredo, T. Quoted in “Conservatives Push Pri- 
vately Funded Vouchers” by Barbara Miner, 
False Choices: Rethinking Schools Special 
Edition (Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Rethinking 
Schools, 1992) pg. 35. 



Marta “ Cuca ” Robledo Montecel , Ph.D., is 
the executive director of IDRA. Comments and 
questions may be sent to her via e-mail at: 
idra@idra.org. 



Celebrating Teachable Moments - continued from page 10 

content. One need not be trained in pedagogy or have mastered a content area to seize upon opportunities for creating critical moments. 
The frameworks for student success co-exist with the need for students to achieve high standards. 

These are simply four examples of opportunities that anyone may use to create a critical moment in the life of a young person. Upon 
reflection, I have probably let many more opportunities to create a critical moment go by than I have been successful in creating. My 
challenge to myself is to do better. I hope you also see the challenge. 



> 'ole, Ph.D., is director of school improvement programs at the U.S. Department of Education. | ^ 
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Who*s at the Table? Or Is there Room Enough for All? 





The question was raised in a telecon- 
ference held among the directors of the 10 
regional desegregation assistance cen- 
ters: “To what degree have we really 
created equitable educational opportu- 
nity for kids in schools?” The question 
surfaced in relation to the theme of the 
Improving America’s Schools (IAS) confer- 
ences. The theme this year is “Schools... 
Equity... Quality... Together: Connecting 
the Dots.” The conference agendas are in 
their final stages of planning. They will high- 
light many efforts throughout the nation 
where school systems are stepping up to 
make “all” mean all. 

We have evidence of programs that - 
either in part or in theirentirety-are working 
for diverse learners. The greater challenge, 
however, is to reproduce these successes in 
a nation full of millions of learners on hun- 
dreds of thousands of school campuses in 
thousands of school districts. 

A little more than fourshort years ago, 
the educators around the nation began talk- 
ing about creating schools that work for all 
children. They spoke about solutions similar 
to the ones the desegregation assistance 
centers had been proposing since they pub- 
lished Resegregation of Public Schools: 
The Third Generation (1989). IDRA has 
advocated this issue throughout its entire 
history. As we celebrate this 25th anniver- 
sary, we are committed to the mission of 
creating schools that work for all children. I 
think most educators, citizens and communi- 
ties are committed to this notion, at least in 
principle. 

What will be important, though, is 
how we turn the comer from principle to 
practice, from vision to creation, from talk to 
action, from inputs to outputs, and from 
highlights of success to regularities of suc- 
cess for all. I am encouraged because we 
know things now that we did not know 
before. We have learned new lessons. There 
is new hope. We can embrace the potential 
of the possible. 

The book, Education on the Edge of 
Possibility , focuses on learning theory and 
its application to a changing world-reality 
(1997). The authors, Renate Caine and 
Geoffrey Caine, point out: “Education has 
worked well [at least for some] for over 100 
vears. Although many people have fallen 

h the cracks and numerous inequali- 



ties have occurred, the model of education 
has been a good ‘fit’ for the industrial age.” 
We are leaving behind that particular way of 
looking at the world and are moving toward 
a new paradigm where “the ground itself is 
moving.” 

For Caine and Caine, there are four 
ideas that should guide our understanding 
of this change and the continuing possibili- 
ties that are emerging: 

° Disequilibrium iseverywhere. 

° The brain is equipped to deal with a 
turbulent world. 

° The change process is intrinsically trans- 
formational. 

° To function best in this new environ- 
ment, we need to embrace a fundamen- 
tally different world view and perceptual 
orientation. 

Peter Negroni extended the discus- 
sion presented above in some critically im- 
portant ways. He describes anew imperative 
for the transformation of U.S. public schools 
that addresses the issue of educating all of 
our children. Negroni states: 

For the first time in this experiment called 
the American democracy, educators are 
expected to do something never done 
before in history: To educate everyone 
and to educate everyone to be able to 
participate in a complex technological 
vvor/J [author’s emphasis]. . . A great deal 
of change by all in America, however, is 
required. Particularly those employed in 
the public schools - they must change. 
Key to the transformation of the public 
schools is an understanding and re- 
spect for America’s growing diversity 
by the people who work in those schools. 
They [educators] must be made to un- 
derstand that we live in a changing 
society that can no longer survive with 
only some of its children being success- 
ful. All Americans must be convinced 
that there are compelling reasons for the 



transformation of America’s public 
schools into places that effectively edu- 
cate all youngsters ( 1 994, 1 996). 

Negroni describes four transfor- 
mations that lie at the very root of sys- 
temic change. Organizational trans- 
formation is where schools are “orga- 
nized so that the needs of the students 
become the focus of the organizational 
structure.” Additionally, schools “must 
move to become places where the organiza- 
tional structure and the pedagogical models 
stress the importance of producing students 
who have specific skills” (e.g., higher order 
cognitive, adaptive, communicative, social, 
interpersonal and self-management skills that 
operate at a world-class level). 

Pedagogical transformation is where 
a revolution, not an evolution, occurs: “It 
requires the liberation of the American edu- 
cators.” Negroni suggests that “a growing 
body of evidence indicates that present in- 
structional delivery models cannot survive 
if we are to meet the needs of a 2 1 st century 
world. . .Educators must combine what we 
are discovering about teaching and learning 
with changes in organizational structure to 
meet new requirements of teaching all chil- 
dren.” 

Political transformation mani fests the 
will to educate those who have traditionally 
been ignored or who are found in urban 
centers and who look different than those 
who control the economics of the urban 
centers. According to Negroni, the political 
transformation embraces a fundamental ad- 
ditional issue of equity and excellence. This 
issue calls for a response to two questions, 
one that he raises: “Does each child bom in 
America have equal access to an effective 
and appropriate education?” and one that I 
raise: “Is there adequate funding to support 
equitable, excellenteducation forall learners 
so that educators can be held accountable 
for comparable educational outcomes among 
learners?” Coming from a low-income envi- 
ronment should not automatically sentence 
a child to an inferior education. Political 
transformation also involves race relations. 
For Negroni, it is a political issue that U.S. 
public schools still “suffer from the practices 
developed during the slavery period that 
created different expectations for races... 
The performance of Black and Hispanic stu- 
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Who ’s at the Table? - continued from page 13 
dents over the last quarter century has con- 
ditioned everyone, including parents, that 
they are able to perform similarly to White, 
middle-class children.” 

Social and attitudinal transformation 
is where everyone in the community under- 
stands the interdependence of the school 
and community. Negroni contends that “the 
social and attitudinal transformation requires 
the development of child-centered commu- 
nities where children and families have real 
value.” To that end, there are several addi- 
tional points that cannot be overlooked: 

0 U.S. society and its schools must change 
the expectation of the distribution of re- 
sults. “People who were traditionally not 
expected to succeed must now succeed if 
our economy is to survive,” Negroni 
states. 

0 “The new paradigm [of education] indi- 
cates that it is what we do in the school 
in response to how they come to school 
that makes the difference and not how 
they come to school” (emphasis added). 
This transformation is possibly the most 
challenging and most difficult for the U.S. 
public school to make. 

0 Negroni states that in this country we 
have struggled withour multicultural and 
diverse nature. We have met with only 
limited success. He says, “A new ap- 
proach taking hold in some schools is 
inclusive education. . . [which is a] funda- 
mental belief that considers each person 
an important, accepted member of the 
school andcommunity . . . Inclusion is truly 
the process through which all children 
can develop the skills, the attitudes and 
the experiences [needed] to be fully en- 
franchised members of the society.” 
This matter of inclusion has also been more 
recently addressed by M.A. Faley, et al . : 
Inclusion is the opposite of segrega- 
tion and isolation. Segregated, special- 
ized education creates a permanent 
underclass of students, with a strong 
message to these students that they do 
not “cut the mustard.” The growing 
diversity of our student population is a 
topic of great debate and concern... 



Coming Up ! 

In November-December, the 
IDRA Newsletter 
focuses on education policy. 
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Diversity is often spoken about as if it 
were a plight rather than a wonderful 
opportunity for learning. . . about what 
it is to be human - to be included, to be 
valued and respected just for who we 
are in a naturally diverse world ( 1 995). 

Faley and his fellow researchers also 
contend that the need for genuine, inclusive 
education requires a true restructuring of 
U.S. education not only to establish mean- 
ingful standards, but also to hold educators 
accountable for accomplishing outcomes. It 
requires a great commitment. 

This commitment means that we must 
believe each child can learn and succeed, 
that diversity enriches us all, that students 
at risk of failure can overcome that risk 
through involvement in a thoughtful and 
caring community of learners, that each child 
has unique contributions to offer to the 
community of learners, that each child has 
strengths and needs, and that effective learn- 
ing results from the collaborative efforts of 
us all to ensure the success of each student. 

We are practically at the new millen- 
nium. In public education we are standing at 
the door of a new century that already pre- 
sents the possibility that who we will be is 
very different from who we have been. Con- 
gress is preparing to reauthorize the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act in 1 999. 
We are uniquely positioned to look back- 
ward and forward almost simultaneously. 
We can see the United States as the giant 
during an industrial age in the 20th century, 
and we can see our country as the world 
leader in the information and technological 
age of the 2 1 st century. 

I am not a fortune teller, but I can look 
through the glass and see the possibility of 
our continued success as a nation, provided 
we heed the lessons we have learned about 
the need for us all to be included. All can no 
longer mean some. That is old math for an old 
age. All can no longer mean more. That is 
transitional math for a transitional age. All 
must mean all. That is transformational math 
for a transformational age. 

This total inclusion is possible. I wit- 
nessed a practical example of it in a south 
Texas school district just last weekend, where 
I was working with a group of teachers and 
aides examining racial and gender bias in the 
curriculum. The training took place in the 
high school cafetorium. During the lunch 
break, several people left the training site to 
get lunch. But, many stayed because we 
either had brought a lunch from home or 
purchased a barbecue chicken dinner from 
the band booster club. I purchased one of 



the dinners and was about to proceed to a 
table away from a group of teachers and 
aides who were already talking and eating, 
with their meals spread out before them. 

One of them called out to me, “Senor, 
come on over and join us; It’s only us at the 
table.” The unspoken message was “Join us, 
we’ve already been here together, working 
together all day so far anyway ” 

“Oh,” I deferred, “it’s full; There’s no 
room at the table.” I felt 1 ike such an outsider. 

“There’s plenty of room,” one of the 
aides said to me in a mixture of Spanish and 
English. Without any apparent cue or signal, 
they all rose, Hispanic and Anglo, male and 
female, teachers and aides, able and dis- 
abled, and moved another table into the 
group configuration. She repeated, “There’s 
plenty of room.” 

I was embarrassed because I had been 
so shortsighted. You see, I had only focused 
on the reality of the single table. They, in 
their wisdom, considered the possibility of 
the cafetorium and all the resources (tables 
and space) that were available. What was 
impossible for me was quite possible for 
them. They had the vision not only to see it, 
but to create it as well. 

Who is at the table? We all are, or at 
least, we should be. Is there room enough for 
all? Absolutely, if we look around and com- 
mit ourselves to making room as we stand at 
the edge of the future and peer into the 
possible. 

Resources 

Caine, R.N. and G. Caine. Education on the Edge 
of Possibility (Alexandria, Va,: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
1997). 

Desegregation Assistance Centers. Resegregation 
of Public Schools: The Third Generation (Port- 
land, Oregon: Northwest Regional Education 
Laboratory, 1989). 

Faley, M.A., C.C. Givner and C. Kimm. “What Is 
an Inclusive School?” In R.A. Villa and J.S. 
Thousand, Creating an Inclusive School (Alex- 
andria, Va.: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 1995). 

Negroni, P.J. “Educating All of Our Children: A 
New Imperative for the Transformation of 
America’s Public Schools.” Unpublished paper 
and speech presented at the annual conference 
of the Texas Association of Hispanic Adminis- 
trators (San Antonio, Texas: 1994, 1996). 
Scott, Bradley. “Faster than a Plymouth and Other 
Reflections on the Opportunity to Learn Stan- 
dards,” IDRA Newsletter (San Antonio, Texas: 
Intercultural Development Research Associa- 
tion, September 1998). 

Bradley Scott, M.A . , is a senior education associ- 
ate in the IDRA Division of Professional Devel- 
opment. He directs the IDRA Desegregation As- 
sistance Center-South Central Collaborative for 
Equity. Comments and questions may be directed 
to him via e-mail at: idra@idra.org. 
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Systemic Reform and Opportunities 
with the Schoolwide Vision 



Speaking about the subject of 
school wide reform, U.S. Secretary of Educa- 
tion Richard Riley stated, “It is time to reform 
our nation’s poorest schools, and the Title 
1 program can contribute to this effort... 
particularly through innovative and com- 
prehensive schoolwide projects focused on 
helping every child meet higher standards” 
(U.S. Department of Education, 1998). The 
school wide reform effort supports a frame- 
work for change based on: high standards, 
support for comprehensive planning and 
continuous development, flexibility to draw 
on all resources and clear accountability for 
results. 

T wo such projects are the comprehen- 
sive school reform program and the 
schoolwide program. A side-by-side com- 
parison of these two projects shows how the 
newer comprehensive school reform pro- 
gram supports the school wide program (see 
box on next page). When schools shift to a 
schoolwide approach, they provide in- 
creased opportunities for enriching curricu- 
lum and instruction throughout the school, 
accelerating student learning, and achiev- 
ing district and state performance standards. 

The Comprehensive School Reform 
Demonstration (CSRD) program, new in 1 998, 
will help raise student achievement by as- 
sisting public schools across the country to 
implement effective, comprehensive school 
reforms that are based on reliable research 
and effective practices and that include an 
emphasis on basic academics and parental 
involvement. Building upon and leveraging 
ongoing efforts to connect higher standards 
with school improvement at the state and 
local levels through Goals 2000 and Title I, 
this initiative will helpexpand the quality and 
quantity of schoolwide reform efforts that 
enable all children, particularly low-achiev- 
ing children, to meet challenging academic 
standards (U.S. Department of Education, 
1998). 



Schools that receive Title I funds and 
have at least 50 percent of their students 
coming from low-income families can initiate 
schoolwide programs. In consultation with 
the school’s central office and with support 
from distinguished educators and school 
support teams, these schools must initiate a 
planning to determine how to best 



utilize all fiscal resources, facilities and 
materials to provide high-quality instruc- 
tion. The instruction must be fully aligned 
with student strengths and needs and the 
academic standards established by the state. 

Schools participating in a school wide 
program are not required to identify particu- 
lar students who are eligible, and they are not 
required to provide supplemental services. 
Typically, federal funds must only pay for 
services that supplement the specific ser- 
vices provided with state and local funds. In 
a schoolwide program, however, the ser- 
vices provided do not have to be supple- 
mental. Instead, the amount of funding pro- 
vided must be supplemental (above and 
beyond the amount that would otherwise be 
provided). Schoolwide programs can com- 
bine Title 1 resources along with other fed- 
eral resources to leverage local and state 
funding and tailor an educational program to 
the needs of the entire student body, as long 
as the intent and purposes of the federal 
programs are met. 



Successful schoolwide programs in- 
corporate a comprehensive assessment of 
strengths and needs, best-practice school 
improvement strategies and highly qualified 
instructional staff. Planners lead their 
schools through a self-study that results in 
a comprehensive plan for redesigning in- 
struction in order to ensure that every stu- 
dent achieves high standards. 

The concept behind the schoolwide 
program legislation is that special programs 
will be incorporated into whole school plan- 
ning and that the federal resources will be 
used to enhance the educational effort of 
each campus. The planning process involves 
key stakeholders, including teachers, ad- 
ministrators, parents, community members 
and, if appropriate, students. District offi- 
cials are crucial to the process, as are repre- 
sentatives from local or state technical assis- 
tance teams. A comprehensive assessment 
that identifies the academic, social and emo- 
tional strengths and needs of every student 
Systemic Reform - continued on page 16 



Campus Planning Model 




STAR Center. A Toolkit for Assessing and Revising the Integrated Campus Improvement and Title 1 
Schoolwide Plan (San Antonio, Texas: Intercultural Development Research Association, 1997). 
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Side-by-Side Comparison of the Comprehensive School 
Reform Program and the School wide Program 



Components of a 
Comprehensive 



Components of a Schoolwide Program 



School Reform Program 

Comprehensive design with 
aligned components 



Comprehensive needs assessment of the entire 
school, based on student performance in 
relation to the state content and performance 
standards. 



Effective, research-based 
methods and strategies 

Professional development 



Measurable goals and 
benchmarks 



Support within the school by 
school faculty, administrators 
and staff 

Parental and community 
involvement 

External technical support and 
assistance 

Evaluation strategies include a 
plan for evaluation of 
implementation of school 
reforms and the student results 
achieved 

Coordination of resources: 
Identifies how other resources 
(federal, state, local, private) 
available to the school will be 
utilized to coordinate services 
to support and sustain the 
school reform 



Based on effective means of improving 
achievement 

Professional development to help students 
meet high standards 

State standards, assessment and accountability 
system as required in Title I includes adequate 
yearly progress and school profiles* 

Support within the school is developed with 
the involvement of the community to be served 
and individuals who will carry out the plan 

Strategies to increase parental involvement 



Support from a state system of support teams* 



Evaluation strategies include state standards, 
assessment and accountability system as 
required in Title I includes annual assessments 
using multiple measures* 



Coordination of resources: Combines almost all 
federal education money with state and local 
dollars* 



Plans for assisting preschool children in 
transition to local elementary schools 



* schoolwide law, not one of the schoolwide program components 
** schoolwide component that is related 

STAR Center. A Toolkit for Assessing and Revising the Integrated Campus Improvement and Title 
/ Schoolwide Plan (San Antonio, Texas: lntercultural Development Research Association, 1997). 



Systemic Reform - continued from page 15 
constitutes the starting point for planning 
teams in their goal-setting efforts. 

The STAR Center (the regional com- 
prehensive assistance center serving Texas) 
has hosted training institutes for such plan- 
ners cooperation with various regional edu- 
cation service centers throughout Texas. 
Participants of these schoolwide institutes 
take with them a planning process that is 
coordinated with all of the school’s pro- 
grams. The box below depicts a campus 
planning model that the STAR Center pre- 
sents at schoolwide institutes in order to 
lead districts through the planning process. 
This model is described in the STAR Center’s 
A Toolkit for Assessing and Revising the 
Integrated Campus Improvement and Title I 
Schoolwide Plan (1997). 

This toolkit addresses the eight com- 
ponents required to implementaschoolwide 
program. Each section includes federal and 
state requirements, as well as a column for 
the insertion of local requirements. Key ques- 
tions are provided in each section to gener- 
ate reflection and discussion of the contents 

of the plan and prompt considerations for 
✓ 

revision that will enhance the achievement 
of all students. The eight components are as 
follows: 

• Comprehensive assessment; 

• Description of the schoolwide reform 
strategies that will help all children meet 
state performance standards; 

• Instruction by highly qualified profes- 
sional staff; 

• Professional development for teachers 
and aides, and where appropriate, pupil 
services personnel, parents, principals, 
and other staff to enable all children in the 
school to meet the state’s students per- 
formance standards; 

• Strategies to increase parent involvement; 

• Plans for assisting preschool children in 
the transition from early childhood pro- 
grams, such as Head Start, Even Start or 
a state-run preschool program, to the 
local elementary school program; 

• Strategies for ensuring the involvement 
of teachers in decisions about the use of 
additional assessments; and 

• Activities to ensure that students who, 
during the course of the school year, 
experience difficulty mastering any state 
academic standards shall be provided 
with effective, timely, additional assis- 
tance. 

Making the transition to these programs 
may require considerable adjustments for 
O X)ls. But, with commitment and sus- 



tained creative effort, these challenges can 
be overcome for the benefit of all students. 

Resources 

U.S. Department of Education. Comprehensive School 
Reform Demonstration Program. Internet posting 
(www.ed.gov/offices/OESE/compreform/ 
profiles.html) 1998. 

STAR Center. A Toolkit for Assessing and Revising 



the Integrated Campus Improvement and Title 
/ Schoolwide Plan (San Antonio, Texas: Inter- 
cultural Development Research Association, 
1997). 

Joe Vigil , M.S., is an education associate in the 
IDRA Division of Professional Development. 
Comments and questions may be directed to him 
via e-mail at idra@idra.org. 
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School-Student - continued from page 2 
are relatively meaningless. What is impor- 
tant is the amount that the student learns. 
This is grossly unfair to the student. The 
student may have some impact on what is 
learned, but the student has no impact on 
input (the adequacy of resources) nor on 
process (the quality of instruction). 

Determining a measure of output, or 
educational results, proved difficult since 
standardized achievement tests were based 
on a national assumption of what students 
are supposed to be taught in school. This 
lead to the development of an achievement 
test in Texas based on what students are 
supposed to be taught in Texas schools. The 
initial state examination was based solely on 
reading, writing and arithmetic, possibly 
assuming that these were the only subjects 
worth teaching but more probably that these 
were the only subjects in which learning 
could be measured. Over the years, learning 
areas in the state test have been expanded, 
most noticeably the inclusion of science and 
social studies in the current TAAS. But no 
attempt has been made to determine the 
parameters of education, let alone how suc- 
cess in all fields is to be measured. 

Conducting evaluation solely on the 
basis of output measures in alimited number 
of fields led to the development of a test- 
driven curriculum. As the results of student 
performance in the limited fields were pre- 
sented in the local and state media, educa- 
tional instruction focused on the material 
expected to be tested by the state. The new 
slogan for Texas schools seemed to be, “If it 
is not on theTAAS, it is not worth teaching.” 
Schools striving to improve in the limited 
areas measured by the TAAS gave small 
consideration to music, art, physical educa- 
tion, socialization, civic responsibility orany 
other area not included in the state test. 
Concepts of maximum realization in physi- 
cal, emotional, social and spiritual develop- 
ment may still be a part of the school goals, 
but they are seldom formally addressed in 
instruction. 

Even intellectual development appears 
to have suffered under the current output 
evaluation. The early state tests addressed 
the lower forms of leami ng, so that the hi gher 
forms of learning were sacrificed for factual 
knowledge sure to be found in the state 
exam. Teachers focused on “who discov- 
ered what in what year,” rather than address- 
ing the application of the social sciences to 
the solution of present social problems. 

Recent revisions in the state test have 
° v ted to include the measurement of 



ERJC 



higher forms of learning, although an exten- 
sive attempt to do so is difficult, not only 
because the measurement of factual infor- 
mation is still around, but because the mea- 
surement of the higher orders of learning is 
difficult to accomplish in a multiple choice 
test item. 

Since neither input, process nor out- 
put have proven to be adequate in evaluat- 
ing student-teacher performance, where 
should the focus be placed? The obvious 
answer is the distribution of evaluation 
among all three. None of the three can be 
utilized without consideration of the other 
two. Past and present failures in evaluation 
cannot be attributed to the use of any of the 
three phases. The failure can be attributed to 
the focus on one of the phases to the exclu- 
sion of the other two. 

Accountability 

Determinations of student, teacher and 
system performance serve little purpose if 
inadequate performance is not to be ad- 
dressed. Accountability is the determina- 
tion of who is responsible for performance 
and what is to be done about it. Accountabil- 
ity should be closely related to the reward 
and punishment system of the operation. 

The determination of accountability 
in education has always been a difficult 
concept. The teaching-learning process is 
one that conceivably can be controlled by 
both participants, the teacher and the stu- 
dent. This accounts for the rare incidence of 
educational malpractice litigation. The cur- 
rent focus on output (student performance) 
with little concern for input and process 
makes the question of accountability even 
more complex. 

The present focus on output evalua- 
tion makes accountability a growing issue, 
parti cularly si nee education has become more 
of an imperative and the number of different, 
atypical and hard to teach students contin- 
ues to grow. School systems and profes- 
sional organizations have developed a line 
of defense that assumes that resources are 
adequate, everything done by the school is 
proper, and if a student fails to learn, the 
student and only the student must be held 
accountable. This may not be too different 
than the position taken in other fields such 
as medicine, except that the field of medicine 
has a scientific set of inputs and procedures 
to validate medical performance. Not only 
does education not have such a set of vali- 
dating inputs and procedures, the shift of 
emphasis to outputs will preclude their de- 
velopment. 



Educators are not prone to give atten- 
tion to educational inputs and processes 
when it has been so easy to use the students 
as the scapegoat for educational failure. 

The TAAS and Accountability 

The use of the TAAS as a state admin- 
istered achievement test to measure perfor- 
mance has led to the onus for unsuccessful 
performance being placed on the student. 
This was not unexpected. Minority groups 
and advocates of atypical studies fought 
hard against the implementation of such a 
test. A few others bought the concept that 
once the test was implemented it would be 
simple to determine unproductive school 
personnel and either retrain or replace them. 
This has seldom been the case. 

It can be argued that there has been 
some amount of accountability as a result of 
the TAAS testing. This may be so, but the 
amount of accountability has been very lim- 
ited. It is true that TAAS data has been used 
to identify underperforming schools, but the 
practice has had two severe limitations. 

First, identification of underperforming 
schools was initially based on massive 
underperformance. When TAAS account- 
ability was initiated, a poor performing school 
was one in which more than 80 percent of the 
students performed disastrously on one or 
more sections of the three-area test. I see no 
great development of educational insights 
when it is realized that less than 20 percent 
of a class, a school or a district cannot 
perform at the lowest level of theTAAS. This 
is no great breakthrough since performance 
on all other standardized tests that have 
been a requirement for decades in the ac- 
creditation process already showed such 
dismal performance. 

Second, there have never been any 
individual sanctions associated with poor 
performance, nor is there any likelihood that 
such sanctions are forthcoming. In recent 
years there has been some unfavorable pub- 
licity about poor performance, although the 
bad publicity is usually directed at “the 
school” rather than at the staff. 

Individual accountability has seldom 
occurred, and when it has, the penalty has 
consisted of teacher and administrator trans- 
fers, rather than dismissal. T ransfers of poorl y 
performing staff is a dysfunctional educa- 
tional response. At best it is hoped that the 
incompetence of a large number of staff can 
be hidden by placement in other school 
settings so that the collective incompetence 
is not so visible. 
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School-Student - continued from page 17 

If anything, TAAS accountability has 
led to the better performing schools becom- 
ing even better. In too few instances have 
the poor performing schools made a drastic 
improvement. Even in the few school dis- 
tricts where this has happened, it has been 
at the expense of outstanding administra- 
tors under severe harassment for “moving 
too fast,” “upsetting school staff,” “making 
drastic changes” and “traumatizing the com- 
munity ” 



IDRA Receives Grant for Teacher Preparation and 
Leadership Development Program 

A new Model Teacher Preparation and Leadership Development initia- 
tive will develop a comprehensive, binational and interdisciplinary program for 
teacher preparation and leadership development. In collaboration with the Mexi- 
can and American Solidarity Foundation, IDRA has been awarded the grant by the 
W.K. Kellogg Foundation for a five-year period. More than one-third of the grant 
will be used for student stipends. The program will serve as an example for 
preparing educators to work in bilingual and bicultural environments. 

The number of Latino youth in the southwest United States is increasing. At 
the same time, there is a critical shortage of people who are prepared and certified to 
teach students who are learning English. The National Center for Educational 
Statistics reports that one-third of teachers lack college preparation in the main 
subject areas they teach (and even less have preparation in their subject areas using 
English as a second language techniques). As a result, only 47 percent of the 
country’s 3.2 million children who are learning English are being served in bilingual 
or English as a second language programs - and even fewer are enrolled in well- 
designed, well-implemented bilingual programs taught by a certified teacher who 
speaks their native language. 

“It makes sense to teach children in a language they understand,” said Dr. 
Maria Robledo Montecel, executive director of IDRA. “It also makes sense to teach 
them English. This program will maximize the skills and talents of educators that 
have so far been overlooked. We will prepare them to effectively teach students who 
are learning English,” she said. 

This binational project will enable 200 teachers to become leaders in bilingual 
and bicultural settings. Participating universities will expand their bilingual curricula 
to include courses of study and practical experiences that will enhance the abilities 
of teachers, parents, administrators, school board members, and community leaders 
to collaborate effectively. The project will also enhance the capacity of Latino and 
non-Latino students and educators to speak Spanish and work in cross-cultural 
environments - abilities that are essential to success in the 21st century. 

This program will target teacher aides who are bilingual, traditional students 
in teacher-preparation programs in universities and normalistas who are legal U.S. 
residents who were teachers in Mexico. The program will also equip educational 
systems to prepare teachers and other educators to perform effectively in bilingual, 
binational and bicultural circumstances. These include universities that offer studies 
leading to bilingual education certification, schools and communities that offer sites 
for practical experience, and research and support institutions. 

Participating universities include: Arizona State University, California State 
University at Long Beach, University of Texas- Pan American, University of Texas 
at San Antonio, and Southwest Texas State University. 



The TAAS and Graduation 

In spite of the limitations of the TAAS, 
some school systems have found it a conve- 
nient way of coping with other problems. A 
few school districts adopted the TAAS as a 
requirement for promotion. With complete 
disregard for the adequacy of school inputs 
and processes, and an equal disregard for 
characteristics and needs of children, edu- 
cators implemented an accountability sys- 
tem that placed the onus for retention-in- 
grade entirely upon the student and the 
student’s performance on the TAAS. Years 
of educational research, warnings by test 
publishers and the advice of educators were 
set aside by defaulting on professional re- 
sponsibility and allowing the standardized 
test to make critical educational decisions 
instead of using extensive information on 
what is best for the individual student. 

The state did the same thing in requir- 
ing successful performance on the TAAS as 
a condition for graduation. Accountability 
is based solely on one output measure, stu- 
dent performance, without consideration of 
input and process. 

It is impossible to produce valid mea- 
surement of student performance without 
considering input. Testing consists of a 
sampling of items taken from thecurriculum 
presented to the student. It is assumed that 
the only variable on which performance is to 
be based is whether the student mastered 
the content and can respond positively to 
the sampling comprising the test. Any mea- 
surement based on content not available to 
the student is an invalid measurement of 
student performance. The use of the TAAS 
as a determinant of student performance 
must be preceded by assurance that the 
sampling making up the content of the test 
is consistent with the content of the curricu- 
lum afforded the student. 

In Texas, making such an assumption 
is ridiculous. During the recent litigation on 
school finance there was an abundance of 
mony presented by plaintiffs and ac- 
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cepted by the courts that low wealth schools 
were unable to provide course work that is 
used in the TAAS. Analysis of the post- 
Edgewood system of school finance indi- 
cates that although substantial improve- 
ment has been made, there are still wide 
disparities in resources available to low and 
high wealth schools. It is dysfunctional to 
measure student competence in a subject 
that was not taught during the years that the 
student was enrolled in school. 

Advocates of student accountability 
by the use of the TAAS argue that course 
offerings are immaterial in determining stu- 
dent performance. The state has developed 



a minimum standard and each student is 
expected to meet that standard. This argu- 
ment is ridiculous. Students denied diplo- 
mas because of their inability to pass the 
TAAS are being held accountable for the 
insufficiency of inputs in the Texas educa- 
tional system. 

Graduation 

Should Texas continue to use the 
TAAS test as a criterion for high school 
graduation? The answer is an emphatic no! 
The following reasons demand that stu- 
dents who have completed graduation re- 
School-Student - continued on page 19 
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School-Student - continued from page 18 
quirements be allowed to graduate regard- 
less of performance on the TAAS. 

• The test was not intended to be used as 
a measure of the completeness or ad- 
equacy of an educational program. It is 
poorly representative of the complicated 
comprehensiveeducational program, and 
test results must be combined with other 
factors to determine satisfactory perfor- 
mance. 

• The TAAS does not have inherent valid- 
ity - no test does. The validity of a test is 
determined by the specific situation in 
which it is used. Extensive factors influ- 
ence the results of the test other than 
student proficiency. Student apprehen- 
siveness, physical or mental distur- 
bances, the environment in which the test 
is administered, distractions and many 
other factors may influence student per- 
formance. 

• The TAAS test, and other psychological 
measurements, should not be used as a 
sole criterion for determining success or 
graduation. In past court cases govern- 



ing the use of a test as a sole criterion, 
Texas has argued that a specific testis not 
a sole criterion if other requirements must 
also be met. The common use of the term 
“sole criterion” in educational literature 
denotes any criterion as “sole” if it is used 
in determining a decision regardless of 
what other criteria must be met. Since the 
TAAS precludes graduation and the 
a wardi ng of a diploma regardless of other 
criteria, it is a sole criterion. A student 
with perfect attendance, completing all 
required courses, having the prescribed 
number of electives, making no grade 
lower than an “A” in high school, and 
attaining a perfect score on the Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test (SAT) cannot graduate 
and receive a diploma if the TAAS score 
is below a prescribed level. The TAAS 
becomes a sole criterion for graduation. 

• The TAAS is not a valid measure since 
there is no way that the content of the test 
can be adjusted to be representative of 
the curriculum experienced by the stu- 
dent. The types, amounts and qualities of 
school instruction for more than 3 million 



students are too varied to be represented 
in a standardized test. 

• Considering the limitation of the TAAS 
and the inability to determine who is 
responsible for poor performance, the 
penalty on the student is too severe and 
too long-lasting. Students having met all 
graduation requirements other than pass- 
ing the TAAS may spend the rest of their 
lives in a form of limbo. Retaking the test 
is not a solution, especially when a fea- 
sible avenue for remediation is difficult, if 
not impossible. 

* The brunt of the penalty for any lack of 
achievement is borne by the student. 
Neither adequacy of input nor process 
figures in the determination of student 
accountability. 

It is regrettable that advocates of stu- 
dents must once again resort to the courts to 
protect students from unfair and prejudicial 
educational practice. 

Dr. Jose A. Cardenas is the founder and director 
emeritus ofIDRA. Comments and questions may 
he sent to him via e-mail at: idra@idra.org. 
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In August, IDRA worked with 7,349 - 

teachers, administrators and parents ,... / \ 

through 80 training and technical as- v \ 

sistance activities and 143 program Activity Snapshot- j/ \ \ ;* .. 

sites in nine states plus the United The STAR Center hosted a hi S h| y interactive institute for schools with 

Kingdom. Topics included: systemwide and comprehensive projects to share success and . 

4- Bilingual and English as a collaboratively problem-solve those issues that are barriers to all-out 

Second Language Resources success^, these projects. Ninety.bilingual directors, principals. Title 1 ; 

on the World Wide Web directorsand teachers attended the three-day event. Participants. updated , 

> Systemwide Evaluation their knowledge base by hearing the latest research on bilingual education 

+ IDRA Coca-Cola Valued and on requirements of a Title VII evaluation. They further developed their 

Youth Program leadership skills. Also, representatives of effective projects from across 

♦ Conducting Diversity the col *ntry presented their designs /and evaluation results. The STAR 

Dialogues Center is the comprehensive regional assistance center that serves Texas. 

; It is a collaboration of IDRA, the Charles A! Dana Center at the University 
Participating agencies and school ' of Texa>at Austin, and RMC Research Corporation, 

districts included: 

-0* San Antonio Independent " ~ j 

School District (ISD), Texas 

-0* Louisiana Department of Regularly, IDRA staff provides services to: Services include: 

Education ♦ public school teachers -0* training and technical assistance 

La Joya ISD, Texas ^ parents *0* evaluation 

<0- Las Cruces Public Schools, ^ administrators ❖ serving as expert witnesses in 

New Mexico 4 other decision makers in public policy settings and court cases 

<0* Edgewood ISD, Texas education publishing research and 

<0- Texas Education Service professional papers, books, 

Center, Region III videos and curricula 

For information on IDRA sendees for your school district or other group , contact IDRA at 2 1 0/684-8 1 80. 
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Challenges as We Enter a New Century: 

Reforming Schools to Value Every Child 



For 25 years IDRA has been a voice for children who have been 
neglected, ignored and even forgotten by those who were responsible 
for educating them. Among the forgotten were the students who left 
school before graduation - the dropouts. Some have blamed children 5 ' 
and their families for the dropout problem, but that is akin to 
forgetting them all over again. Since 1984, IDRA has been changing 
perceptions of dropouts and their reasons for leaving. IDRA’s 
mission - to create schools that work for all children - means 
creating schools where children will want to stay. 

In Texas, IDRA calculates the longitudinal trends of attrition 
rates. In the last 12 years, the percent of students (all races and 
ethnicities) lost from public school enrollment has worsened, from 
33 percent in 1985-86 to 42 percent in 1997-98. One out of every 
two Hispanic students drops out of school. When you look at the 
trend among Hispanic students over time, this number has increased 
over the past 12 years: from 45 percent of Hispanic students 
dropping out of school in 1986 to 53 percent in 1998. 

IDRA envisions schools where administrators and teachers 
join together to actively create a place for all students; and that all 
students begin to see the possibilities of their future by concentrating 
on their present. To make this vision’ a reality IDRA has worked in 
several ways. 

Since 1 986, IDRA has conducted an annual attrition study to 
track the number and percent of students in Texas who are lost from 
public school enrollment prior to graduation from high school. 
IDRA gained the distinction of conducting the first comprehensive 
study of school dropouts in Texas when it released its initial study in 
October 1 986 that led to the creation of the state law that requires the 
state education agency to include dropout data in its accountability 
system. IDRA has continued its attrition analyses using the same 
theoretical and mathematical framework to monitor the status of 
school dropouts in the state of Texas. 

IDRA designed and implemented the Coca-Cola Valued Youth 




Program, a model dropout 
prevention program. More 
than 68,000 students, par- 
ents, teachers and administra- 



program. It is now in more than 90 schools in the continental United 
States, Puerto Rico and Great Britain and continues to expand. Since 
1987, the program has maintained less than a 2 percent dropout 
rate. 

IDRA has given testimony to state and federal congressional 
committees and special advisory commissions citing the need for 
systemic change to address the needs of children in at-risk situations. 

A number of initiatives and policies within schools, cities and 
states have been undertaken. IDRA is committed to supporting 
efforts to reverse the trend of high dropout rates, and has identified 
critical characteristics of dropout prevention strategies. Strategies 
must: 

• Impact the triad of school, family and community, and student. 

• Be based on the understanding of the heterogeneity and the need 
for local adaptation of intervention models. 

® Include informed public policy. 

• Incorporate ways of increasing the capacity of schools, family 
and community, and students to produce results. 

° Provide equity in resources. 

° Include mechanisms that hold the schools accountable for re- 
sults. 

° Allow for diffusion of successful approaches and the develop- 
ment of action networks. 

IDRA believes that all students are valuable; none is expendable. 
The Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program is one manifestation of adults 
connecting with youths considered potential dropouts in a way that is 
a testament to students’ strengths and what they can contribute to 
their peers, their schools, their families and their communities. 
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